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ABSTRACT 

Emphasis on broad-based institutional planning is 
largely a phenomenon of the seventies. One reason is that the value 
placed on it varied inversely with the availability of resources. Yet 
the state of the art of planning for change is not far advanced. 
There is evidence that those institutions doing this kind of planning 
tend to be private, smaller, and newer. , Current trends place more 
emphasis on the process as a means to secure cosmitment to specific, 
changes and a way to fos1>er a political environment that encourages 
and supports continuing adaptation. Failure to develop institutional 
procedures invites the imposition of state-conceived models and 
requirements. There is substantial agreement about the essential 
characteristics of the planning process, although the agreement does 
not extend to implementation strategies, and a variety of strategies 
have emerged. All assume the availability of basic information, and 
numerous quantitative analytic tools have been developed. Some are 
computer models that are comprehensive of the institution's broad 
scope, and some address only a part of the institution's operation. 
The planning models vary in sophistication and in degree of use by 
colleges and universities. (Author/HSE) 
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THE NEED FOR INSnTUTICNAL PLANNING 
Richard C. Richardson* Jr.* Don E. Gardner* 
and Ann Pierce 

Emphasis on broad based institutional planning is largely a 
phenomenon of the seventies (Ohio BcK\rd of Regents 1074) One 
reason is that the value placed on planning vanes invcrs^'ly with 
the availability of resources (Fuller 1976) The era of declining re- 
sources into which many colleges have now moved furnishes both 
the incentive and the necessity for developing decision processes 
that will insure preservation of flexibility in the use of funds, assign- 
ment of faculty and utilization of space. In these circumstances, 
both strategic institutional planning and supportive publir policy 
are required if institutions are to do more than survive (Camegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaciiing 1975) This review 
is concerned with strategic inst'tut><^»^al planning, as distinct from 
the public policy efforts of statewide planning and coordinating 
agencies. While the activities of both are important, the latter have 
received considerably more attention in the literature 

Involvement of faculty with administrators to annve at a con- 
sensus on the need for planning should be a prerequisite to any 
process aimed at achieving a specific change This has been con- 
firmed by experiences at a wide range of institutions (Ladd 1970. 
p. 2P0). Yet the state of the art of planning for change is not far 
advanced 

A study of four states (California, Florida, Illinois New York), 
chosen because of purported long expenence with planning and 
coordination, reveeiled that less than half of the eighty institutions 
involved were engaged m substantive planning. Those that were, 
tended to be pnvate. smaller. ;^nd newer Substantive planning was 
characterized by broadness of scope, integration of decisions con- 
cerning program, facilities and budget, definition of pnonties, con- 
tinuous rather than sporadic activity, use of a research data base, 
broad participation of faculty and administrators, and emphasis on 
process rather than the plan itself More common, expedient plan 
ning. by contrast, occun-ed pnmanly in response to external prcs 
surcs from stdtewide agencies and concerned itself w\ih easily 
quantified measures in relatively narrow areas (eg. space utihza 
tion, new programb. cost of instruction, student, 'teacher ratios) 
/ useful in stattiwide coordination (Palola and Padgett 1971) 
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The e'/idcnce pointing to the absence of broad based institutional 
procedures capable of sustaining a substantive planning process 
for all but a handful of colleges and universities is impressive. Dur- 
ing the sixties, expanding enrollments and steadily increased sup- 
port to higher education made expedient planning a reasonably 
satisfactory response to environmental pressures. However, in a 
recent study by Lee and Bowen (1975), evidence is presented of ^ 
growth in the quality and amount of planning over the last four or 
five years. Cun^ent trends place more emphasis on the planning 
process as both a means to secure commitment to specific changes 
.nd a way to foster a political eiivironment that encourages and 
supports continuing adaptation (Hollander 1975, Fuller 1976. 
Vdccaro 1976) 

In the present context, the use of complex planning models 
may be difficult to justify without outside funding. The emphasis 
must be on simple decision-making procedures that are sufficiently 
democratic and participative to respond naturally to environmental 
change (Lockwood 1972). To be effective, planning procedures 
must be charactenzed by simplicity, flexibility, the ability to keep 
pertinent information m focus .^nd provision for meaningful par- 
ticipation by all concerned, Th.g plan is only one benefit of planning. 
The real purpose is to achieve results in the pursuit of objectives, 
and a plan may be detnmental if it cannot be changed easily when 
changing circumstances dictate the need (Green and Winstsad 
1975) 

Failure to develop strong institutional planning procedures 
invites the imposition of stdle-conceived models and requirements 
Tliose who complain cibout increasing state control should review 
the adequacy of their internal planning efforts State-level planning 
and coordination is most beneficial where there is strong institution- 
al planning backed by accurate data and supported by realism and 
imaginative analysis (Glenny 1975) While there is no general 
agreement about the most effective strategy for developing an 
effective, broad-based institutional planning process, tlie outline 
of such a strategy has been defined along with alternatives for 
implementation 

A FRAMEWORK FOR PLANNING 

There is substantial agreement about the essential charactenstics 
of the planning process, although the dgr^emer.t does not extend 
to implementation strategies Effective institutional planning occurs 
within the broader context of a well defined mission derived either 
from statewide planning efforts or some other assessment of ex- 
ternal needs and constram.s Quantifiable joals are developed with 
m the parameters of mission statement and mandated pnoritics 
Responsibilities for goai achievement are dctcrmiried, and the 
identified units develop specific activities to accomplish goals Tlie 
activities become the basis for resource allocation Penodically. the 
achievement of goals is evaluated and the results used to assist in 
formulating new goals (Parekh 1975) 
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There is less agreement about strategies for planning (Glenny 
1975, p 17) The need to find appropnate and credible procedures 
for broad staff involvement is recognized, as is the requirement for 
commitment and active involvement of the president Three basic 
positions emerge with respect to planning structure One, repre 
sented by the USHER Redesign Model (McFadden 1975), em 
phasizes planning and its potential for contributing to organizational 
development A very elaborate planning structure is set up with a 
myriad of specially appointed teams The problem with this ap- 
proach IS its complexity and the demands that would be placed on 
the time of participants 

A second approach is nonprescnptive statewide coordination, 
where alternatives are defined and decisions are left to the indi 
vidua! institutions (Ohio Board of Regents 1973) This approach 
recognizes the diversity of institutions and would be beneficial to 
statewide coordinating bodies interested in stimulating substantive 
planning However, it reflects a lack of reLognition of the problems 
encountered bv institutions that have tned to implement planning 
by relying exclusively on existing committees (Palola and Padgett 
1971. p 30) 

The most promising approach relies on the existing structure as 
much as possible, both to avoid excessive demands on the time of 
participants and to integrate planning in the regular operation of 
the organization At the same time, in reccKjnition of the need for 
focus and coordination, a general planning committee is appointed 
consisting of the president, his staff, appropnate administrators, 
and representatives of the faculty and study body Depending on 
the size of the institution, it may be useful to add to the planning 
committee an analytical studies team elected or appointed from 
faculty members who have interest and expertise in the planning 
and budgeting cycle (NACUBO 1975. Parekh 1975; 

Some observers have argued that planning for institutional re 
newal anil not meer with <iuccess because of constraints imposed by 
the distinctive nature of the higher educai'on enterpnse Planning 
frameworks or models are designed to channel future resources 
and activities into paths that will be productive in the attainment of 
specific goals and objectives Unfortunately, institutional goals and 
objectives in higher education are charactenzed by researchers as 
being ill defined, vague, ambiguouc or nonexistent (Palola and 
Padgett, p H Richman and Farmer, p 198) Simply stated the 
planning skeptics believe that decision-making within the university 
is so broadly diffused that thiy prucebb cannot be well understood 
and \.vill therc'oie be difficult if nut impossible to model iBreneman 
1975, p 79) 



QCJANnTATIVE ANfJLVnC TOOLS 

All of the planning frameworks mentioned earlier assume ^^c 
availability of basic infomiation pertinent to th»^ concerns of faculty 
and administrator, involved in the planning process To assist in the 
collectioa presentation, analysis, and interpretation of basic plan 
ning information. n»inierous quantitative analytic tools have been 
developed (McNamara 1971. Schroeci^r 1973^ 

The basic contention of those who advocate the use of quantita 
tive analytic tools or models to support planning is that the impor 
tant vanables affecting the future of the institution can be expressed 
numencally. and related mathematically in ways that approximate 
'eality Critics respond that the most important factors determining 
future directions are so imprecise or so often politically denved that 



a quantitative model will never be accurate enough to deserve any 
degree of confidence Worse, a quantitative model may produce 
results that imply a degree of kncvledge and understanding that 
does not exist (Dresrh 1975) In spite of the cuirent limitations of 
quantitative models, it is difficult to question the importance of 
access to basic information as a requirement of effective planning 
The key to effective use of analytical models m broad-based insti- 
tutional planning is to view them as tools rather than an end m 
themselves. 

Quantitative planning models must tolerate the imprecision char- 
actenzing real-life situations and produce results that are clearly 
identified as approximations. Analytical models are most useful 
when their outputs are taken as estimates or rough approximations 

Since the early work of Weathcrsby. Judy and Levine and others, 
there have been several major attempts at developing coinprehen 
sive quantitative planning and management systems for colleges 
and universities Thtfee of the most commonly mentioned products 
of this type are CAMPUS, the NCHEMS Costing and Data Man- 
agement Systems (CADMS, which includes RRPM), and the Higher 
Education Planning System (HEPS). The massive data require- 
ments needed to dnve these larger systems are well known and are 
often cited as one of the major reasons for lack of success in im- 
plementation Hopkins has contended that they have important, 
little understood conceptual short'-omings as well, and that reason- 
able cost predictions can probably be obtained more directly and 
inexpensively from the personal judgments of expenenced educa- 
tors (Hopkins 1971, p. 477), 

A survey of 394 institutions having access to one of four com 
puter models t;ielded responses from 90 institutions that had im 
plemented or attempted to implement CAMPUS or RRPM. Eiglity 
rive percent of those responding indicated that the model's out- 
puts were either "never" or only "sometimes" used in decision- 
making, with 15 percent indicating that they were used "often 
(Plourde p 26) Portions of HEPS have been implemented at 
CUNY/'Brooklyn, The University of Pittsburgh and Anzona State 
University Tlie system contains a large number of relatively ngid 
report wnting programs that depend on large data bases of infor- 
mation conforming to definitions and structures specified pnor to 
implementation Compared to HEPS, the NCHEMS/CADMS soft- 
ware IS relatively flexible in required data inputs (Gardner 1976) 

More typical of quantitative techniques are the computer models 
that address only one area of university operation An area that 
has perhaps received more attention by model builders than any 
other has been that of physical space utilization and planning Of 
the 21 planning models in vanous stages of development outlined 
by Casasco, eight were directly concemed with some aspect of 
space planning, while another five were indirectly concerned. One 
explanation for the extensive activity in this area is that it is an 
outgrowth of the pressing need for new facilities to accommodate 
the rapid growth of the fifties and sixties Another reason is the 
nature of the vanables involved (number of student stations, 
number of faculty offices, number of square feet. etc), there is a 
relative degree of ease in dealing with items that are easily quanti 
fied 

Another type of quantitative planning model that has been ex- 
plored rather extensively is the faculty flow model Although the 
extent to which policy decisions have been affected in a planning 
context is unknown, several sophisticated flow models exist that 
provide potential means for predicting the effects of vanous policy 
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changes oa the future size end composition of a university faculty 
Such models have particular utility in situations where stabiliz^^d 
or declining enrollments have raised the issues of tenure quotas 
and/or retrenchment. 

Typically, a faculty flov»' model is beised on assumptions regarding 
retention/attrition rates as affected by natural factors (such as 
deaths and voluntary resignations) and policy decisions in the areas 
of retirement and promotion Hoenack and Weiler (1977) have 
postulated a faculty flow model that also considers and predicts 
the effects of policy decisions .n the areas of tuition rates and stu 
dent recruitment (especially in nontraditional inst; action) 

The potential utility of a faculty flow model is illustrated in 
Bl^jrifield's^sessmeiit c f a comprehensive faculty flow model 
-tfe^^g^L:P^p^aie'Univexsf^ (Gldo'mfield 1977) In his 
estimationr*h5lTJosi~'s1gnifrcant benefits derived from implementa 
tion of the mo'del were ♦he insights it gave into the problem an 
assumed "bulge" in the tenured population that would result from 
the hiring that took place to accommodate the rapid growth of the 
mid-sixties Results from the model seemed to indicate that the 
tenured/nontenured ratio was much more stable than anticipated, 
and only "drastic" changes m hinng and promotion policies would 
affect its future stability (Bloomfield. p 15) 

The need for relatively accurate predictions future enrollments 
is a familiar topic because cf its close ties to the budgeting processes 
in both the public and private sectors A vanety of mathematical 
models exist for assisting university planners in this area, presenting 
the challenge of selecting techniques which might have the most 
validity for use at a particular institution, Suslow has recently pro- 
vided a bnef discussion of expenences with several models at the 
University of California, Berkeley, including Grade Progression. 
Markov Projections, and Cohort Survival Suslow conclu-^^ed that 
the Cohort Survival Model held the most promise for pred ,tjve 
ability at Berkeley, but admitted that mure lesting would be required 
to evaluate reliability over time (Suslow. p 29) 

One of the more common statistical approacnes to the problem 
of predicting enrollments has been the use of linear regression 
models that attempt to identify variables with consist'Jnt predictive 
ability Such variables as b rths eighteen years earlier, ratios of mili 
tary enlistments, and numbers of high school graduates have been 
investigated as potential predictors of university attendance (Brown 
and Savage 1975). (Jnfortunately. other factors that are much more 
difficult to identify and (quantify, such as the state of the local econ- 
omy, perceived potential individual financial benefit, and perceived 
peer status also have a direct effect on enrollments. The histoncal 
consistency and nature of these tme" predictive vanables are 
much more difficult to establish, and the ava'lable alternatives may 
have only a coincidental validity th.it holds tme in penods of rela 
tively stable growth Since the era of relatively stable growth has 
probably come to an end for most institutions, work in the area of 
refining projection models will undoubtedly continue 

In the area of financial planning, there have been several at 
tempts to develop mathematical models to assist decision makers, 
such as PLANTRAN (developed by the Midwest Research insti 
tute). and the Long Range Financial Forecast (LRFF) developed 
at Stanford University (Hopkins and Massy 1^77) The latter may 
be of particular interest to administrators in the private sector be 
cause, in conjunction with other tools and procedures, it has dem 
onstrated practical utility in helping duministrators assess future 
budget uncertainties Formulated in terms of aggregate budget 
variables, the Stanford planning tools do not require construction 
of a massive data base of supporting information to be useful 



Based on assumptions regarding income h'om tuition, investments, 
etc . the Stanford models provide top administrators with the op- 
portunity to explore the possible effects of vanoui> kinds of policy 
decisions (Hopkins and Massy 1977). 

Another financial planning model effort has been the develop- 
ment of the Resource Allocation and Management Program 
(RAMP) by the Illinois State Board of Higher Education. While 
RAMP was established pnmanly to assist m the formulation of the 
budget request at the system level, it has nonetheless had some 
effect on tiie mtema! budgeting and planning processes of the 
individual institutions. A university 'Technical Plan" (a required 
part of the RAMP process) has been developed and successfully 
used in budgeting and planning procedures at Illinois State Uni- 
versity (Harden andTcheng 1975). 

While the emphasis here has been on computer based systems 
and technology, relatively simple, manual systems may also be 
effective in providing useful information for systematic planning. 
At the University of Utah a "Resource Allocation and Planning 
Guide" has be^n developed. Prepared fi'om a vanety of budget 
and financial reports, enrollment reports and salary s'jmmanes. 
the "Planning Guide" contained data that ha*^ been "evaluated, 
analyzed, and interpreted in reference to timely policy issues and 
problems facing the university administration." Careful documen- 
tation, systematic procedures, and consistent definitions m the 
preparation of highly synthesized information of this type can insure 
that administrators have at least a minimum base of essential infor 
mation for making certain kinds of planning decisions (Gubasta 
and Kaufman 1977). 



MPUCATIONS 

Few would argue that planning and decision making processes, 
in general ought not to be as rational as possible. !n reality, plan 
ning and decision making are generally much more intuitively or 
politically based than top-ranking administrators care to publicly 
admit. Weathersby concluded: 

. more than a decade of study of the actual decisionmaking 
process of a public sector in general, and of colleges and uni- 
versities in particular, shows that rationality would be. at best, 
a very loose charactenzation of the decision making process 
of these entities (Weathersby, 1976. p. 98) 
There are a number of senior administrators who argue this is 
the way it ought to be Judging fi-om practice, most institutional 
policies as well as public policies derive fi-om political realities m*. e 
than data analysis Given this apparent fact of life, the issue of 
whether resource allocation to sophisticated planning systems can 
be justified at the institutional level is all too real. 

Institutions must fumisb the data required by statewide coordi 
natmg and govemmg bodies Mean-ngful participation in institu 
tional planning requires a data base Primary emphasis, however, 
has to be placec* on the process by which plans are developed 
rather than on the end result. The USHER firamework and other 
planning systems based on Manas^'tr^cnt by Objectives can be det 
r.mental to the institution if implementation i.: attempted without 
adequate attention to the conduciveness of the political environ- 
ment to change (Hamilton and Hinko 197b. Segner and Bntton 
1976) Stated another way. if the proc Hure through which a plan- 
ning system is implemented violates the pnn^iples of participation 
on which the system is based, the consequence can only be rejec- 
tion and informal resistance among those affected 

The nev pressures toward improved college and university plan 
ning can constitute a powerfu' force for institutional renewal if 
properly utilized Institutions roday are confironted with a clear 
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mandate for change. The issue Js no less than survivai for some 
and the retention of vitality for others. Under such circumstances, 
faculty knov/ledge can be merged with effective management 
principles to produce the type of creative change so essential to the 
next decade (Clark and Guba 1966). This process can happen only 
if the more complex quantitative techniques and technologically 
sophisticated models rema.n our servants rather than our masters 
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